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WALL PAPERS 

Although paper wall hangings 
have been made in China for sev- 
eral centuries they do not seem to 
have been imported into Europe 
before the sixteenth century and 
are not known to have reached 
England until about a hundred 
years later. In the United States 
wall papers were first imported 
from England about 1737, although 
at that time they were considered a 
luxury which few Americans could 
afford to indulge in. Not until near 
the end of the eighteenth century 
(about 1785) was wall paper made 
in this country. Some interesting 
patterns, manufactured in Philadel- 
phia, were recently taken from an 
old farm house near West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, where they had been 
hung in the year 1808. Instead of 
being made in rolls, wall papers 
were at that time made in sheets, 
perhaps thirty inches long, and 
pasted together. The patterns were 
printed by hand from carved 
blocks, each color being printed 
separately. The paper of these old 
examples is exceedingly crude and 
coarse and the designs are simple, 
stiff and conventional. The colors 
of the patterns are sombre in tone 
and few in number, brown in vari- 
ous shades predominating. White 
and black have been used quite 
freely and here and there we find a 
touch of blue, light green and 
orange. The effect of these colors 
when covering the wall of a room 
must have been exceedingly de- 
pressing and it would seem prob- 
able that paper hanging, at that par- 
ticular period, was not a particularly 
profitable trade. 

Wall-paper designing is taught 
at the school connected with this 
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ANTIQUE WALL PAPER, BORDER DESIGN 

Leaf and Wheat Motive, in Brown, Blue and White 

Made in Philadelphia, about 1808 




ANTIQUE WALL PAPER 

Black and White Design, Brown Ground 

Made in Philadelphia, about 1808 




ANTIQUE WALL PAPER, FRIEZE DESIGN 

Urn and Feather Motive, in Brown, Green and Black 

Made in Philadelphia, about 1808 
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WALL PAPER DESIGN, GRAPES 

Olive Greens on Light Brown Ground 

By Frederick Fick, a Pupil of the School 

cess of printing is studied. The 
student grinds and prepares his 
own colors, and the blocks and 
rolls for printing are kept before 
him. His sketch is entirely free 
from all restrictions and he stud- 
ies without any sense of re- 
straint, and as the design takes 
final shape the limits imposed by 
the process of manufacture are 
laid before him. Walter Crane 
demonstrated, by freely express- 
ing his ideas on paper with a 
brush, that the machine could do 
more than was believed of it. 
Like every branch of applied de- 
sign taught in the school the 
idea is first of all to put as much 
art into the particular work as 
possible. 

An advisory committee of 
practical wall-paper designers 
and manufacturers assists the 
school to direct its work toward 
the field of practical application. 
Two original designs, the recent 
work of students, are here shown. 



Museum. The demands of the 
trade, to the extent of putting 
before the students all the avail- 
able examples of current pat- 
terns, are always kept in view. 
The students are expected to ad- 
here to good drawing and to 
harmonize their colors, and to 
bear in mind that the wall is a 
flat and also firm surface. Care- 
ful studies are made of plant 
forms, which are afterwards con- 
ventionalized, the greatest care 
being taken that these designs 
shall be true to the construction 
and growth of the subjects. The 
teazel design is an example illus- 
trating this principle. 

The practical preparation of 
the designs is insured by visits 
to the factories, where the pro- 




WALL PAPER DESIGN 

In Browns and Greens 

Motive taken from the Common Teaze! 

By a Pupil of the School 



